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successful, and there is every reason to hope 
it “will, its great usefulness will manifest 


iteelf.-to “every maritime country ‘in ‘the 
‘world, and*‘hence it has been resolved that 
it'shall be called “The Light of all Nations.” 
The drawing of the accompanying engrav- 
ing Mr. Bush has kindly executed’ for the 
benefit of the readers of “ Tae Mrrror.” 
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A.DAY.ON THE GLACIERS. 
Containing an account of an excursion to the 
“Jardin,’’ at Chamounix. 

To the traveller _ Switzerland, who, re- 
belling- against the route prescribed by 
fashion via the Rhine, Basle, and Inter- 

lachen, makes Geneva his starting 

there are few views better calculated to call 
up his admiration and wonder than the 
first: coup d'eil of the valley of Chamounix, 
either from its:entrance, at the union of the 
paths: which. cross the. Téte Noire and Col 
de‘ Balme, or its eastern extremity, at the 
hamlet of Les Ouches. The wild sublimity 
of its , and altitude of its surround- 


se cet oy Aer nty Preamp ear 
8 being the of its kind after tlie long, 
#nonotonous journey from Paris to the Jura. 
-{Bhere are six glaciers which descend 
imto the valley Chamonnix from the 
heights. of the mountains, which form its 


those im question, gradually: rushes down 
and. impels the ander) mass towards: the 
valleys.that: encompass them. This layer 
beeomes consolidated into-one vast field of 
icé,which ‘seeks its own course between the 
mountains, and thawing as it descends to a 
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Warmer temperature, gives rise to a river, 
whilst its ‘upper part receives continual 
additions from the ever-falling-snow. The 
| mere is thas slowly, but perpetually mov- 

ig forwards ;’and should it encounter any 
sudden descent or uneven surface in the 
course over which it is progressing, its ice 
splits and disunites, forming those enormous 
and frightful crevices which everywhere 
abound in its’substance. It may be added, 
that the ice which composes the glacier is 
not smooth and clear like that which we 
see’ on the ponds in England, but rather 
resembles a conglomeration of hailstones. 
Its colour varies from blue to a beautiful 
sea-green. 

The ‘traveller who visits the valley of 
Chamounix can undertake various highly- 
interesting expeditions to the’ differeut 
glaciers and other celebrated spots, in the 
vicinity of the village ; but the’ excursion, 
which perhaps ranks next to the ascent of 
Mont’ Blanc in difficulty and ‘hazard, at the 
same time combined with stupendous and 
appalling scenery, is to the“ Jardin”—a 
small verdant patch in the centre of the 
Glacier’ de Taléfre, amidst the perpetual 
snow, and 8500 feet above the level of the 
sea. "The journey should not be undertaken 
but’ by of a steady brain and firm 
grasp, since there are some situations during 
the route where giddiness or nervous timi- 
dity might prove fatal. 

Although Thad several times traversed 
the ‘valley of Chamounix, it was not until 
the autumn Fg fra (1840) that I was 
tempted ‘to’ visit ex! i spot. 
A-gentleman, whom I met by chance at the 
Hotel de Londres, in the , had given 
meso pleasing an account of the excursion, 
which resented as teeming with won- 
der atid excitement, that I determined the 
same night to endeavour to accomplish it, 
and by good fortune found two other tourists 
who were willing to accompany me. We 
started from the dinner-table that same 
evening to secure our guides, learning that 
two''were necessary, and were fortunate in 
securing Julian Devouassond for one, who 
accompanied Messrs. Durnford and Hen- 
derson in the fatal attempt to ascend’ Mont 
ove iajve and ‘who also formed one of 

; jo’s party in 1827. 

The eloiiressh oceupies fifteen honrs, ten 
of which ‘are spent'on the glacier, As we 
were atixious ‘to accomplish it ii one day, 
we bad agreed to meet our guides not later 
than five the ensuing’ morning ; and as the 
hour sounded from the church of Chamounix 
we ‘left the ‘village, intending to breakfast 
at Montanvert; an elevated pasturage, which 
overlooks the Mer de Glace. The ascent 
to this point occupies about two hours, and 
is very toilsome and steep.’ The path in 
some places ‘is little more than a series of 
steep, awkward stairs, formed of smooth 
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rock, over which, nevertheless, the mules, 
who. carry ladies to Montanvert, contrive 
to. clamber without accident, .. The. track 
lies nearly the whole way chromed a. forest 
of pines, which permit occasi glimpses 
of the valley below; and here and there 
the path traverses a fissure crowded with 
trunks of trees and the debris of the moun- 
tain, marking the devastation committed at 
a former period by a spring avalanche. 
About half way up, the traveller arrives at 
a clear spring of water bubbling from the 
rock, round which a few children are gene- 
rally clustered, who offer milk and fruit, 
with specimens of local minerals, for sale. 
The fountain, which commands a. lovely 
view of Chamounix, many hundred feet 
below, is celebrated as the spot where Florian 
composed the greater part.of his story of 
Claudine. In about half an hour’s walk 
from this point you first perceive the, ice of 
the glacier sparkling amongst the trees that 
border it, and every now and then,a large 
block, sliding from its resting-place, .pro- 
duces a noise resembling. thunder. The 
journey to Montanvert alone. is interesting 
to visitors; and although the road is, not 
uite so smooth as the about our own 
English hills, yet 5 Ss but ished oi 
tiguing, and may be accomplished: wi 
no other guides than your own eyes and a 
plain Alpine mountain. pole. ; 

We arrived at the first halting place'a 
little after. seven, and. immediately: ordered 
breakfast in the chalet, which is built upon 
Montanvert, and overlooks. the...Mer -de 


Glace and the stupendous Aiguilles.onthe i 


other side. Whilst. our meal of excellent 
coffee, bread, and honey, was preparing, ‘I 
was amused at finding my name, which I 
had, with true English destructiveness, cut 
upon the door-post three ogee before, still 
uninjured, and followed by a sentence in 
pencil.from some friends who had. come 
there after me... There is an.album kept 
here for visiters to write in, and my com- 
panions immediately inserted something, of 
the same class as. its usual absurdities; 
One of them, Dr. L—, a young. Fishers 
physician, jestingly wrote; “ We, are just 
starting for the Jardin, and write this in 
case. we never come back again. (which 
appears very probable) to let. our acquaint- 
ances know. our address.” He little thought 
at the time how narrowly. he escaped. the 
fate which he thus. alluded to in joke! 

We despatched our meal.in_ high spirits, 
and having waited for the guides to store 
their knapsacks with cold meat, wine, and 
small loaves, for our dinner on the glacier, 
we left the chalet at a quarter to eight, 
Devouassond leading the way, and the other 
guide following as. For two or three hun- 
dred yards the path skirted the glacier, 
and was tolerably pleasant walking, abound- 
ing in wild flowers, and-covered: by a deli- 
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cate heath....It.then ascended. the side. of 
the m rapping about one hundred 
feet above the glacier, and ly ap- 
peared to stop short at an enormous rock:of 
smooth te, called Le Pont, and forming 


granit 
one of the most. dangerous 
excursion. . I was contemplating the; 
bility of proceeding any 
Devouassond, coolly exclaiming “ 
mot, Messieurs, sil vous plait,” laid ho 
a projecting ledge, and springing like 
chamois, set his foot in a small — 

three inches deep, from whence 
crawled on to the face of the rock which 
overhung the glacier. It was a minute or 
two before I could collect sufficient nerve 
to follow him, nor were my fellow-travellers 
less timid. We however contrived, lite- 
rally, to tread in his footsteps; and i 
towards the inclining face of the rock, 
our iron-shod poles in our left hand, we 
crept cautiously onwards, never daring to 
look down upon the glacier, which was'at 
an awful depth below us. “I Par 


i 
ite 


ny 


blocks of granite, ice, and gravel, which is 
extremely troublesome, and indeed painful 
to traverse, from the insecure footing: that 
it affords. d's cmnce of duloatg 79 
but you stand a chance of dislocating: 
ankies at every stepy:and the edges of the 
granite rocks are ¢o-sharp as to wound your 
hands, in:the event:‘ofyour sli ; Dee 
vouassond, as usual, went: first; and where 
block, kicked <it« 


passed a crevice in the wall of ss 
which rose on our right, called: La Grand 
Cheminée, to which a melancholy interests 
attached. A ‘young: ‘Englishndn,\“about 
eight years ago, was at Chamdimix, with’ kis 
wife, during their wedding tour.: He--was- 


extremely ‘fond: of ; and ‘with “the 
Slow of forming a dried collection ef ; 
plants, had made an excursion from : 
tanvert to the base of the Aiguille deCharmoz, 
the lofty peak which rose over the’ point we 
were now traversing. He'had been impre- 
dent enough to venture to these wild heights 
without a guide ;-and- in the endeavear, is: 
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is. presumed, to secure a fine specimen of 
thi F cages lost his balance, and fell down 
to moraine of the glacier, a height of 
two hundred and fifty feet. His body was 
not discovered until two days afterwards, 
when it was found by a proceeding to 
the Jardin, still grasping the plant in his 
hand. It was a task of extreme difficulty 
to convey the body across Les Ponts, but 
the guides ulti ly brought it to Chamou- 
nix, and the ill-fated young man was, I 
believe, subsequently buried at Lausanne. 
an hour’s severe labour, in which 
ps See fe tg mage ey 

e ¢ of granite, we em m 
the moraine upon the glacier. It is here 
that the sagacity and hardihood of the 
guides is displayed. They to have 
<< miraculous instinct — enon 

le route its over 
the se bee + ein on every side with a 
boldness and certainty that is really won- 
derful. 

We passed several enormous rocks which 
had been split, from the parent mountains 
by the force of storms or avalanches, and 
were now riding on the surface of the 

ier. Devouassond told us, that in time, 

the constant advance of the glacier, 
these blocks would come down to Chamou- 
nix; but this, of course, would be the 
journey of centuries. He added, that in his 
own recollection they had moved several 
yards. We were shewn, near one of them, a 


(To be continued.) 
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year, 
thought to stand for age, 
A monumental , the cherub hath gone by ! 
“ Emblem of empty vanity’s estate, 
Here let me rest unmoved—where shadows haunt, 
And stilly whispers come at eve, to daunt 
Unhallowed 3~—all consecrate 
Be this to ! pare Se may ppomedeniee cote 
Let thy calm eye be fixed, where slow decay 
Crumbles the effigy with wan, 
fond memorials sweeps in dust away 


REINELM. 





Ze Feuilleton: 


OR, THE SPIRIT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ROMAULD THE POACHER, 
(Continued from p. 183.) 


RoMAvLD remained rg sapien for se- 
veral minutes, gazing on the corpse of his 
departed wife. When he left the bedside 
his countenance was and livid, and his 
comenpaann the wildness of a disordered, 


min rer 
Did she. die. of ? © maddening, 
thought! Had noone in his absence called, 
to give food and | administer consolation to,; 
the afflicted Brigite. Yes, yes; some kind 
angel has been here! This bottle, which 
contains.some cordial, testifies it. 
was awoke from his painful 
reverie ge» of his neighbours—a poor 
woman, who entered ; she who had attended 
his wed wpm Sag impri He 
blessed her kindness, and expressed. 
his sorrow that he had no other means.of 
shewing his gratitude. 


After ascertaining the time and manner 


of sorrow 
helped torelieve the 
so. heavily on. his mind. 


had first lit. up hope in 3 

the last rays of that blessed passion were 

ever extinguished in the horizon of his life. 

Would he return to his chaumiére?. No, 
been a 

work—the soft voice of Brigite was no 

longer to be heard welcoming his return. 
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Would he go to the town? No; the people 
would point at him, and whisper to their 
companions, 

“Look! there’s Romauld, the flogged 

her !” 

Amidst such gloomy thoughts the unfor- 
tunate man, for the first time for several days, 
fell fast asleep—yes, on the cold turf he re- 
posed, a living monument over the dead Bri- 
gite; his t tracted even insleep, 

speaking a language more powerful than 
that of the sculptured marble, and whisper- 
ing to our hearts that man is selfish—that 
man is inhuman, ‘to allow, in the land of 
plenty, a fellow creature to suffer from want. 
O that the purse-proud lordlings were forced 
to undergo, for one week only, the pangs of 
poverty to which hundreds of their worthy 
fellow countrymen are exposed, deprived of 
the means of extricating themselves! Per- 
haps thénthe poor might have justice— 
perhaps then the rich would aid them, and 
sympathize with their sufferings, on reflect- 
ing on what they had themselves expe- 
rienced. 

When Romauld awoke, he gazed around, 
fixed his eyes upon the grave of anees 
brushed away the tear that started to 
eye, and, clenching his hands, looked up i 
heaven, while an expression of deep revenge 
ese: from his lips. He rose, and hurried 
to his hut ; then, kneeling on the threshold, 
vowed, with the aoe of appeasing the de- 
parted spirit of his wife, that he would 
neither eat nor drink while the author of. 
all his woes—he who had’ betrayed him— 
lixed, He went to the fireplace for his gun, 
having forgotten that he had thrown it 





away the day previous to his being taken p: 


prisoner ; but, on not ae it, he drew 
forth a dagger which he had secreted near 
the chimney, and Jeft the hut. For some 
time he went prowling about the woods, 
in search of Roger, carrying in his looks 
defiance and hatred; and when h 

assailed him, instead of diverting his mind 
from the hated object, it seemed rather 
to increase his feeling of revenge. On his 
wieinee semanas mpg 40% hy 
enjoying a repast ; he fixed his eyes 
upon them, would fain eer asked a mouth- 


where there was a narrow Pasauuies pas- 
sage, which the gamekeeper usually tra- 
versed on his way home. 

“I will hide here,” Romauld said; “ he 
must pass in this direction.” 

To satisfy this dreadful passion—revenge, 
which may be truly termed the genius of 
evil—the poacher waited patiently the ap- 
proach of the gamekeeper; and when his 
pate Eoin PEE 

a er, he pre- 
pare aie dreadful attack. . : 
Roger,, far from dreading danger, was 
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quietly proceeding homeward,when a strong 

hand grasped him by the and a mo-. 
— afterwards he lay stretched at the feet 
of the 

Roger called for assistance, and made. 
several efforts to disengage himself ; poe the 
gripe of a man dead to all other fee 
save revenge was. upon him, and it pore | 
have been-as-easy for the hawk to escape: 
from the talons of the vulture as the game- 
keeper to free himself from the hands of 
the poacher. The latter, transported with a 
savage joy, burst into a fit of laughter, which, 
reverberated in the heart of the gamekeeper 
like the knell which announces to the crimi-; 
nal that the gates of eternity are opening to 
him, when doubt and fear rack his soul, 
as he takes a last fond look of this world— 
rendered, by his being hurried from it, truly 
beautiful—and steps into the fearful gulf that 
leads to the abode of mystery. 

The poacher seized his dagger, and was 
preparing to strike, when his eye rested 
upon the pale countenance of the Trembling 
gamekeeper, which seemed to say, 

* Thou art an assassin, and I die by the 
hands of a coward.” 

Romauld threw the daggerfrom him. - 

“ True, true,” he said—* there must be: 
blood drawn ; but though you took advan-. 
tage of me, I ‘will deal fairly with you.” 

At that instant he seized a piece of wood, - 
broke it in two, and presenting one half to 
Roger, exclaimed, 

«Take this—now, for life of death ! 


to 

steam down te of and used. 
imself with the energy Ps ie 

his utmost dex in g off the 

blows; but Rom: ‘was not more 

skilful, but at this moment super- 

human and his oft-repeated blow. 


from the pending blow, in calling fors 
but the er, ing—or snot 
hearing him, struck him S the > his 
skull was fractured, and the 
reThe poacher f fora fe upoh 
afew minutes gazed 
his victim with at, but his ce was 
soon satiated, and his eye, of beam- 
ing with joy, expressed horror at the crime 
—o oe He now saw 
ruit of revenge was 
vengeance entails and nay ud 
looked at his blood-stained bands, then 
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the bleeding corpse of the gamekeeper, and 
in agony of soul exclaimed, 

“Am I then a murderer? Yes; and 
what is more, I have rendered a child 
fatherless, and its mother a widow — O 
horror !” 


On leaving the spot of desolation he cast 
several looks behind, and when out of sight 


with a firm 
prison door, at which he ked, 
and on its being opened said to the jailer, 
Wey, in a murderer! 1 nave assassi- 
nated the king’s gamekeeper ! 
ved, A and resigned, and 
arri a calm an 
Wecined'to lock t the fate that awaited 
om as one ‘ee he ta Acre = 
it is true—but'there is no de- 
‘Saddle sebeannss he was'a man of 
principle, although a criminal. 

*’] premeditated the death of Roger,” he 
pos AB cing for revenge. awe by 
m must submit to the 
of the law.” aed 

When the sentence was pronounced— 
* That he should die on the scaffold,” the 
blush of shame crimsoned his face, and his 


you to suffer such a death—oneso kind and the 


peptic h How often have I head tipon 
you w nothing to eat, and althou 

you had bot little, you always shared it with 
ee who would have thought 


The unfortanate man remained ‘firm to 
the last; and before giving the signal, said 
a ge aemcey cine an'%3"%, 
' © That one, y error may lead to the 








Guy Fawkes, 3:vols:;:By W. H. Ainsworth. 
vit oF VIS } , London.) *' 
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y for the trial of Romauld Catholic chureh 
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with 0 much sectarian spirit and bigotry, 
that dispassionate and im 
as to’ the ‘causes which it ‘about this 
ever memorable treason, the circum- 


irators, 
eeteedicersee 
unjustly implicated 
c 


rded; of removing those 
and abuses fiom the Catholic party, the ex- 
istence of which has in‘ all ‘liberally and 
purely minded: men seandalized the candour 


lively ‘and sti fancy, than when depict- 
ing the horrid divinings of Garnet, the blood- 


of Fawkes, and the earnest, eloquen’ 
appeals of Viviana Radcliffe, to de- 


saade the from “earryitig out 
their revengefl resdlutions, and'to'abandon 
their design. 


Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘well-known ‘acquain' 
ance with the historical movements: of the 


the ° tyrannical measures 
ixist the Roman catholies'in the 








ew 1 are 
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jeeted: to-e fine. of tw ‘pounds a, lunar 
i salah bore ee remitted, 
or rather suspended, on the accession of the 


needy Scottish. retainers, assigned. to, them 
a certain number of wealthy recusants,;and 
empowered them to levy the fines—-a pri- 
vilege of which they were not slow jpesnl 
themselves... There were. other .pains 

penalties provided for by the yA aro 
which were rigorously inflicted. To with- 
draw, or seek to withdraw, another from the 
established religion was accounted high 
treason, and punished accordingly ; to hear 
mass involved a dl ruc of one hundred 
marks and a year's a sah sor onto 
harbour a priest, under the denomination of 
# tutor, rendered the latter liable to a, year’s 


‘moprisonment, and Wis auplones. baa ise the 


of ten pounds a month. pressed. .with 
the belief that, in consequence of the unre- 

mitting persecutions which the Catholics 
underwent in Elizabeth’s time, the a 
would be wholly ¢ extirpated, Doctor 

a Lancashire divine, who: afterwards’, re- 
ceived a cardinal’s hat, founded a college at 


Douay, for the reception and education of arch 
those intending 


to. take orders. From this 


:amiversity a number of missionary priests, 
1@@ seminarists, as. they. were termed, were 
annually sent over to 


d ;, and it.was 
these persons, whosubmitted to ev 


oagainst 
hardship and privation, to danger, and 


itself, fee the welfare of their religion, and 


Two priests have been publicly executed 
in -the: town of pagan gd me Gu 
Fawkes, attired in the garb of 2 
coe having delivered an pease 

”. from the fury of the soldiery 

grave, conducts her to Ord- 

‘all Cave, dying, she first reveals, to 
Fawkes, in her ejaculations.of a frenzied 
vision, a glimpse of his future fate and des- 
tiny, in in connexion. with . the. gunpowder 


4 After a ‘few moments passed. in prayer, p 


the recluse begged him to give her the 
erucifix that she might clasp it to her breast. 
This done, she became more composed, ‘and 
prepered to meet herend. Suddenly, .as if 

something had again, disturbed. .her, she 
opened wide -her. glazing eyes, and starting 
up: with a,.dying effort, stretched. out .her 


#4 gee. him: before them!’ she cried. 
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He: is Jed. tn exgention, I see him, ascend 


vif * Whom. do } on bee behold ?”” ha ra 


all soldier, lis 
witha to hidden 


hidden. 

the prophetess ; * but his figure oe 4 

your. oem Hal I ho the. ai 
proneunce his name, Lidee ou 
») ** Guy Fawess, pba the wider 
gc ane ae eard,’ rejoined Eli- 

waa. sink sinking backward, she expired. 
sll Et mee te it a 
ea 





Catesby’s anxi to connect Sit Wilda 
Hiskelne’ inti Sloss reas en by 





ome jie, a, wyehie oF, charch of 







Rome, the subsequent a 
fanaticism with which he ogg gba aci 

it, the eloquence, cunning, agem, and 
most te resoluteness with which he 


tently on 
on of a plot is thus i 
ints out the disappointed. 


than his Hien dreams okt \e 
naticism : conceive wu 
atic sf a serelop Wit 






pe 


traordinary system of espiona, 
by the Earl of Salis ary; 
Council, that for “sor 
dared to trust it ont 
At length, after ittach’ 
municated it to~-five others, all of whom 
were bound to'silence by-an oath of unnéual 
solemnity ;.:axidcas | 3 a ae cat Me 


: complete, snecess ities the con its 























selves in readiness to fly to arms at a 
moment’s notice. But here again he failed. 
Few were disposed to listen to him; and of art 


those who did, the majority returned for 
answer, ‘that their part was endurance, and 
that the only arms which Christians could 
use against lawful powers in their severity 
were prayers and tears.’ 

“ Among the popish party of that period, 
as in our ‘own time, were many of 
the oldest and most illustrious families in 
the kingdom—families not less remarkable 
for their zeal for their religion than, as has 
ir loyalty ;—a 
loyalty afterwards approved in the disas- 
trous reign of James the Second, by their 
firm adherence to what they considered the 
indefeasible right of inheritance. Plots, in- 
deed ‘were constantly hatched throughout 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James by per- 
sons professing the religion of Rome ; but 
in these the mass of the Catholics had no 
share. And even in the seasons of the bit- 
terest persecution, when every fresh act of 
treason, perpetrated by some lawless and 
disaffected individual, was visited with addi- 
tional rigour on their heads,— when the 
scaffold reeked with their blood, and the 
stake smoked with their ashes,—when their 
quarters were blackening on the gates and 
market-crosses of every city in the realm, 
—when their hearths were invaded, their 
religion proscribed, and the very name of 
papist had become a by-word,—even in 
those terrible seasons, as in the season under 
consideration, they remained constant. in 
their fidelity to:‘the crown. 

“From ' troubled elements at work 
some fierce and:turbulent spirits were sure 
to arise—some mry fanatics, who, having 
brooded over their wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary, till they had lost all scruples of 
conscience, hesitated at no means of 
curing redress. But it would be unjust to 
hold up such persons as representatives of 
the whole body of Catholics. Among the 
conspirators themselves there were redeem- 
ing shades. All were not actuated by the 


same atrocious motives. Mixed feelings D 


induced Catesby to adopt the measure. Not 
Teague wich She'dosign. Onc’ sien aloos 

e: idea alone 
ruled him. A soldier of fortune, but a 
stern religious enthusiast, he supposed him- 
self chosen by Heaven for the redemption 
of his church, and cared not-what happened 
to himself, provided he accomplished his (as 
he conceived) holy — 

The admission of Catesby to Ordsall 
Hall, his interview with Viviana, the flight 
of Hum Chetham, Viviana, Father 
Oldcorne,and Guy Fawkes, through Chat 
Moss, and *the description of Dr. Dee’s 
magical celebrity, are highly drawn and 
vividly conceived pictures. Fawkes is now 
in Dr. Dee’s magjeal. retreat, where a se- 
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cond revelation of his future destiny is 
made to him through the doctor’s cabalistic 


“On the floor a wide circle was described, 
in the rings.of which, magical characters, 
resembling those on the table, were traced. 
In front stood a brasier, filled with flaming 
coals; and before it hung a heavy black 
curtain, appearing to shroud some mystery 
from view. 

“ Desiring Fawkes to place himself in the 
centre of the circle, Doctor Dee took several 
ingredients from a basket banded him by 
Kelley, and cast them into the brasier. As 
each herb or gum was ignited, the flame 
changed its colour; now becoming crimson,. 
now green, now blue, while fragrant or 
noxious odours loaded the atmosphere. 
These suffumigations ended, Dee seated 
himself on a chair near the table, whither 
he was followed by Kelley, and command- 
ing Fawkes not to move a footstep, as he 
valued his safety, he waved his wand, and- 
began in a solemn tone to utter an invoca- 
tion. As he continued, a hollow noise was 
heard overhead, which gradually increased 
in loudness, until it appeared as if the walls 
were tumbling about their ears. 

“*The spirits are at hand!’ cried Dee. 
* Do not look behind you, or they will tear 
you in pieces.’ 

“ As he spoke, a horrible din was heard, 
as of mingled howling, shrieking, and 
laughter. It was succeeded by a low faint 
strain of music, which gradually died away, 
and then all was silent. 

“* All is prepared,’ cried Dee. ‘Now, 
— you behold ?” 

‘The of the t enterprise,’ 
replied Fawkes. ee +3 

“Doctor Dee waved hishand. The cur- 
tains slowly unfolded, and Guy Fawkes 


pro- te as in a glass ‘a group of dark 


; amongst which he noticed one in 
all respects resembling himeelf. A priest 
was apparently proposing an oath, which 
the others were uttering. 

““*Do you recognise them?’ said Doctor 


ee. 
“* Perfectly,’ replied Fawkes. 
“* Look again,’ said Dee. 
* As he spoke the figures melted away, 
and a new scene was presented on the glass. 
It was a gloomy vault, filled with barrels, 
partly covered with fagots and billets of 
‘wood, 

“*Have you seen enough?’ demanded 


“* No,’ replied Fawkes, firmly. ‘I have 
seen what is past. I would behold that 
which is to come.’ ' 

“* Look again, then,’ rejoined the Doctor, 
waving his wand. ‘ 

“For an instant the glass was darkened, 
and nothing could be discerned excepi the 
lurid flame and thick smoke®atising from 
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the brasier. The next moment, an icy chill 
shot through the frame of Guy Fawkes as 
he beheld a throng of skeletons arranged 
before him. The bony fingers of the fore- 
most of the grisly assemblage were pointed 
towards an indistinct object at its feet. As. 
this object gradually became more defined, 
Guy Fawkes perceived that it was a 
figure resembling himself, stretched upon 
the wheel, and writhing in the agonies of 
torture. 

“He uttered an exclamation of terror, 
and the curtains were instantly closed. 

“Half an hour afterwards, Guy Fawkes 
quitted the College, and returned to the 
Seven Stars.” 

Guy Fawkes has recourse to a dreadful 
gunpowder explosion to relieve the.inmates 
of Ordsall Hall; in Father Oldcorne is shewn 


her in the pil to take place next 
day to the shrine of Saint Winifred, to walk 
barefooted to the holy well. The Pilgrimage 
takes place to the shrine of Saint Winifred, 
and after all the usual ceremonies are over, 
the whole y, with the exception. of 
Fawkes, retire ila frog ny pani ed. 
by the. brilliant ight night, fairy 
pe ern an of the structure, and the fasci- 
nating, marvellous stream that boiled up at 
his feet, that he bathes in the fountain, and 
after dressing himself, throws himself down 
on the stone floor at the 
and, with his knapsack r his head, at 
last disposes himself to slumber ; and in this 
state a vision of Saint Winifred appears to 
him ; and early next morning he is disturbed 
by Father Garnet—he beholds Fawkes with 
a bewildered-like expression on his coun- 
tenance— 
“‘Have you likewise seen the vision, 
father ?” 
“Garnet made no reply, but regarded 
him steadfastly. 

“*Has the blessed Winifred appeared to 
you, I say ?’? continued Fawkes. 

«“* No,’ answered Garnet ; ‘ I am but just 


of the basin, assured 
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such as the eye of man hath seldom 
seen!’ 


Nay, 1 begin. to fear that I have mcarred 
the dis leasure of Heaven.’ 3 , 

“* Think not so, my son,’ replied Garnet, 
uneasily. ‘Relate your vision, and I will 


nee ae eee 

“* Thus then it was, father, returned 
Fawkes. ‘The of the saint arose 
from out: the well, and gliding towards mé 
laid its finger upon my brow. My eyes 
opened, but I was as one ith a 
nightmare, unable tomove. I then thought 
I heard my name pronounced by.a voice so 
wondrously sweet that my senses were 
quite ravished. Fain would I have pros- 
trated myeelt, but my limbs refused their 
office. Neither could I speak, for my tongue ' 
was also enchained,’ 

“* Proceed, my. son,’ observed Garnet ; 
‘I am curious to know what ensued.’ 

“* Father,’ replied Guy Fawkes, ‘if the 
form I beheld was that of Saint Winifred, 
—and that it was 9 I cannot ote 
enterprise on which wevare en; wil 
fail. It is not approved by Heaven. The 
vision warned me to desist.’ . 

“* You cannot desist, my. son,’ rejoined 
Garnet, sternly. * Your. oath binds you to, 


church, but: :positive interdiction agai 

any attempt :torestore. it bys. bi " 

‘ Suffer 0,’ saidithe spirit;y trbean the yoke 

mamaria sy mill avenge 
our Ww ofree! 

po cia uae thus afftictatt that "your 


of the saint. It was uttered in atone 
so tender and i 


<" 
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What matter if a few perish, if the many 
satvive? Our blood will not be shed in 
vain, if the true religion of God is restored. 
Nay, ‘as ‘strongly as the blessed Winifred 
herself resisted the impious favisher, Ca- 
radoc, wilt I resist all inducements -to. turn 
aside from my shinee It may be that the 
enterprise w7ll fail. It may be that we shall 
perish. But if we die thus, we shall die as 
martyrs, ‘and our deaths will be highly 
profitable to the catholic religion.’ 

«<Fdoubt it,’ observed Fawkes, — _ 

“* My ‘son,’ said Garnet, solemnly, ‘I 
have ever looked upon you as one destined 
to be the chiefagent in the great work of 
fedemption, I have thought that, like Ju- 
dith, ‘you were chosen to destroy the Holo- 
fernes who oppresses us. Having noted in 
you @ religious fervour, and resolution ad- 
mirably fitting you for the task, I thought, 
and still think you expressly chosen by 
Heaven for it. But, if you have any: mis- 
giving, I beseech you to withdraw from it. 

ill absolve you from your oath ; and, 
enjoining you only to strictest secrecy, will 
pray you to depart at once, lest your irreso- 

ion should be communicated to the 
others.’ 

“Fear nothing from me, father,’ rejoined 
Fawkes. ‘I have no irresolation, no wa- 
vering, nor shall’ any engaged with us be 
shaken by my apprehension. You: have 
asked ‘me what I saw and heard, and I have 
told you truly. But I will speak of it no 
mo: > 


re. 

**Tt will be well to observe silence, my 
son,’ answered Garnet; ‘for though you, 
Tike myself; are unnerved, its effect. on 
others might be injurious. But, you have 
not’ yet t: your relation to an end. 
How did the figure disappear?’ 

“* As ‘it arose, father,’ replied Fawkes. 
“Uttering ‘in a sweet but solemn voice, 
which yet rings in my ears, the words, ‘ Be 
‘warned!’ it glided back to the fountain, 
whose waves as it. approached. grew still, 
and gradually melted from my. view.’ 
:-'«*But when I'cdme hither, you Appeared 
to be’ gazing at the spring,’ said Garnet. 
* What did you then sd?” 

“<< My first'i on awaking, about an 
hour ago,” replied Fawkes, ‘was to prostrate 
myself before the fountain, and to entreat 
the intercession’ ofthe saint, who had thus 
marvelously revealed ‘herself tome. As I 
prayed, it its clear Incid waters 
became turbid, and ‘turned to the colour of 
»**Tt'is a type of the blood of slaaghtered 
brethren of-our faith, which has been shed 


by ‘our oppressors,” rejoined Garnet. 
Tat Rather of oar & which shall be 
poured forth in this cause, retorted Fawkes. 


* No matter. I am prepared to lose the last 
drop of mine.’ 
- #¢ And’ 'L; ‘said Garnet ; ‘and, 1 doubt 
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not, like those holy men who -have suffered 
Bs Hay ne Teh we shall both win» 
crown. of mar . ; 

. &¢ Amen.!..exclaimed : Fawkes..!/ “And 
you, think the sacrifice we are-about to.offer 
will, prove, acceptable to: Ged 2” 

“*T am. convinced, of it, my. son,’ an- 
swered Garnet: .‘ And I take the sainted 
virgin, from ,.whose_ blood this marvellous 
spring was produced, to witness that I. de- 
vote myself unhesitatingly to the project, 
and ,that-I firmly believe it will profit our 
¢ ’ 

“ As he spoke, a singular cireumstance 
occurred, which did not fail to produce.an 
impression on both parties,— especially Guy 
Fawkes. A violent gust of wind, apparently 
suddenly aroused, whistled through the 
slender columns of the structure, and catch- 
ing the. surface of the water dashed it in 
tiny waves against their feet. 

“©The saint is offended, observed Fawkes. 

“6 It would almost seem so,’ replied Gar- 
net, after a pause, ‘Let us: proceed. to 
the chapel, and .pray at her shrine. 
will confer on this matter hereafter. Mean- 
time, swear to me me that you will observe 
profound secrecy respecting this vision.’ 

“*T swear,’ replied Guy Fawkes. 

‘At this. moment, another. and more 
violent gust agitated the fountain. 

“*We will tarry here no longer,’ said 
Garnet.. ‘Iam ‘not. proof against. these 
portents of ill.’” 

The diabolical:counsels of Father, Garnet 

out, the religious enthusiasm of Guy 
Fawkes, the first interview of the conspi- 
rators when Fawkes interposes and prevents 
Sir William Radcliffe from joining with 
them, the.conversation between him and 
Viviana, when he gives her. the ae 
which subsequently discloses to her the cir- 
cumstance of Catesby’s marriage in Spain 
and also the graphic description of the cure 
effected by Dr. Dee when Fawkes lies 
wounded in the cottage, are all introduced 
with infinite skill .and effect, and shew: the 
masterly power which Mr, Ainsworth holds 
over, the highly,. diversified nature. of his 
subject, 

e .are led... with increasing, interest 
onward. from one. step to another: the 
burial. ceremony. of Sir William Radcliffe, 
the escape, of Catesby and Garnet; from 
the collegiate church. of Manchester, and 
the attempt of Catesby to forcibly. induce 
Viviana to marry him, ate touched off with 
great power, so closely link each cha- 
racter with the general plot, that all are 
constantly kept in view, and the reader is 
thrown. into the most constant anxiety about 
their fate... We should wish to: quote the 
beautiful, touching, pathetic, and devout 
appeals, in the renewed attempts of Viviana 
to dissuade Fawkes to abandon the execution 
of the disloyal and: diabolical schemes into 
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which “he ‘was ‘now-plunging himself ; ‘but in ignorance of our proceedings. After 
as our space will not adimit of such extracts, have set the Earl at liberty, you can 
we will at once proceed’to the description of us if yon choose. But heed you axe 
Lord Mounteagle’s nena with the pospi not observed.’ 
rators in the cellars under the houses of “‘ Fear nothing,’ replied Fawkes. ... 
liament, inwhichthe powder had already — “ Soon after the, Catesby, and the rest.of 
= secreted, and where it was expected the conspirators, with the ex fies tenia of Guy 
the’ dreadful execution of their igns Fawkes and Tresham, 
would soon take place. Lord Mounteagle and the former pus Wyre were prea 
enters the cellar in search of Tresham, and to leave the house. He no remark, 
not knowing the purpose to which it was however, to his companion, but getting 
then devoted, is surprised and confounded between him and the door, folded his arms 
with the appearance of the place, andthe upon his breast, and continued to pace 
a meeting with conspirators; after backwards and forwards before it. 
threats, and extorted promises from | “‘Am I a prisoner, as, well. as, Lord 
1, Guy Fawkes insists, as the condi- Mounteagle?’ asked Tresham, after a pause. 


pre his gelvecenisisi n his intercession “You must remain with me here till 
for the liberation of Viviana Radcliffe from midnight,’ ieee Fawkes, ‘ We shall not 
the Tower. be disturbed. 


“*T will administer the oath at once, “* What! are the others gone? cried 
ot Garnet ; ‘and you will bear in mind, Tresham. 

my son,’ he added in astern tonetotheEarl, _ “*‘ They are,’ was the reply. 

ca will beone which cannot be violated  “ Tresham’ ’s countenance fell, and he 
without perdition to your soul.’ appeared to be meditating some .project, 

‘<* [am willing to take it,’ replied Mount- which he could not muster pieen to 
eagie. execute. 

“Producing a primer, and motioning the — “‘ Be warned by the past, Tresham,” said 
Earl to kneel before him, Garnet then Fawkes, who had pogratat him ay ng ford 
proposed an oath of the most solemn and some minutes, find reason to doubt 
binding description. The other repeated it you, I will put it out of your power to 
after him, and at its conclusion placed the berth Ne a second time.’ 
book to his lips. wt vowel sr scat ey 
voS6$ Are you satisfied ?” he asked, rising. ed Tresham, with apparent, candour. : 

“<T am,’ replied Garnet. Oy wondered that our friends should ps 
26 And so am I; thought Tresham, who me without any intimation of their purpose. 
stood in the rear, ‘— that he will perjare PR Bi Sgt ond beta to. ap) 


prebend some 
(gy 4g Pyeng 
“* Am I now at liberty to depart? in- pao. 


quired the Earl: “* That depends upon yourself, and on 
“<Not yet, my lord,’ replied Catesby. the proofs you give are ‘your sincerity,’ re- 
* You must remain here till midnight.’ plied Fawkes. ‘ Answer me 


Do 

“Lord Mounteagle looked uneasy, but yon think Lord Mounteagle will keep his 
seeing npr mee Naps be useless, he oath?’ era 

reserved a n silence. a9 stake my life upon it,” replied 
“ «You need have no fear, my lord,’ said Tresham. " ~ 
Catesby. ‘ But we must take such precau- il... sufferings of Viviana and the last 
tions‘as will ensure our safety, in case you with Raumorn een 
intend us any treachery.’ in and forcible 

“¢You cannot doubt me, sir, after the 
oath I have taken,’ replied Mounteagle, 
haughtily, ‘But since you constitute your- 
self m iler, I must abide your pleasure.’ 

am-your jailer, my lord” tejoined 
Catesby, ari hee ou thatTamnot d 
of ‘my office. ‘Will it please you 

to follow me ?” 

“The Earl bowed in iescence ; and 
Catesby marching before to a small 
room, the windows of which were carefully 

pointed to a chair, and instantly 
retiring, locked the door upon him.’ 'He 
then returned to the others, and taking Guy 
Fawkes aside, observed in a low tone, 





“+ We shall set oat instantly for ‘wait themiselves with any seditious ee ane | 
of 


Webbs. You. will remain on ‘guard with designs. All is finished, the st 
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Mr. Ainsworth, while he paints in the most 
distinctive colours the atrocities of the 
conspirators, keeps aloof with impartial 
discretion from any indulgence in sectarian- 





ism or intolerant bigotry. 
Miscellaneous. 
WELL-WORSHIP. 
THE origin of well-worship is now 


established beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction, and its extreme antiquity is lost 
in the night of time. _ This has been satis- 
factorily shewn in a very interesting essay, 
written with a view to the annihilation of its 
remains in Ireland, by a Roman-catholic 
clergyman of distinguished abilities and 
learning, the. late Dr. Charles O’Conor. 
This learned. writer attributes its introduc- 
tion into the British islands, and Ireland in 
parti , to the Pheenicians, and quotes 
several authorities to shew that if it had not 
its origin with the Chaldeans, it can at least 
be traced as far back as to them, and that 
from Chaldea and Persia it passed into 
Arabia, thence into Egypt and Lybia, and 
lastly into Greece, Italy, Spain, and Ireland. 
In all these countries its vestiges are still 
to be found, but in none of them at this day 
so numerous as in 3 and it is re- 
markable that its are still identical 
in the far distant regions of the east, with 
those in our own Ultima Thule of the west. 
This identity is clearly evidenced by Han- 
in his “ Travels in Persia,” in which 
says, “ We arrived at a desolate caravan- 
sety,where we found nothing but water. 
I observed a tree withan of rags to 
the branches, These where so many charms 
which passengers coming from Ghilan, a 
province remarkable for agues, had left 
there in a fond expectation of leaving their 
disease also in the same spot.” Similar in- 
stances have been adduced by later travel- 
lers in the east, in reading whose descrip- 
tions we might almost suppose that the 
were depicting scenes in Ireland; and if all 
other evidences were wanting, these facts 
alone would be sufficient to establish the 
conclusion that the worship of fountains in 
Ireland was of pagan origin. But we have 
in our ancient manuscripts the most satisfac- 
tory historical evidences to establish the fact. 
Thus, in Tirechan’s Life of St. Patrick, pre- 
aerved in the Book of Armagh, and St. Evin’s 
Pera Ta arn 
{ progress e apostle 
through Ireland, that he came to the foun- 
* tain called Slan [that is; health], “ because 
it was indicated to him that the Magi ho- 
noured this fountain, and made donations 
to it as gifts to God.” This fountain was 
, square, and there was a square stone in the 


mouth of it, and the water came over the 
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stone, that is, through the insterstices ; and 
the pagans told him that a certain Magus, 
who worshipped water as a divinity, and 
considered fire as a destroyer, when dying, 
made a shrine for his bones in the water 
beneath the stone, in order that they might 
be preserved. Patrick told the assembled 
congregation that it was not true that the 
king of the waters was in the fountain, and 
bade them raise up the stone, remarkin 
that the bones of a man were not benea' 
it, but that he thought there was some gold 
and silver appearing through the joinings 
from their impious offerings ; no such va- 
luable offerings were, however, found ; and 
Patrick consecrated the stone so raised to 
the true Divinity. It may not be unworthy 
of remark, that the well of Finnmagh is 
still, as in the time of St. Patrick, equally 
reverenced, though under a different name 
and with a different faith. It is now called 
Tober Brighde, or Bride’s Well, having 
been subsequently dedicated to that saint as 
well as-all the churches in the plain of 
Finnmagh, and under this name the Drui- 
dical well of Sian is one of the most fre- 
quented and ‘honoured in the whole of the 
county of Roscommon. 

Several authorities of the same character 
as that now adduced may be found in the 
lives of other early Irish saints, but it is 
not ni to our purpose to quote them. 

Dr. O’Conor shews from various evi- 
dences that on the firm establishment of 
Christianity in various parts of Europe, the 
most severe ordinances of the church were 
promulgated against the continuance of 
well-worshipin anyform, “I have already 
stated,” he observes, “that well-worshipping 
has been utterly abolished by the catholic 
religion in Italy. The Fontinalia exist no 
longer; the fountain of Egeria, which I 
have seen near Rome, is known only to the 
learned ; and I have seen the common pea- 
santry of Castel Gandolfo and Marino 
washing their linen in the sacred waters of 
the Ferentine Assemblies of Latium and of 
Rome !” 

In reference to its abolition in England, 
he adduces a canon made in the reign of 
Edgar, a.p. 960, by which it was ordained 
“that every priest do forbid the worship of 
fountains, and necromancy, and auguries, 
and enchantments, and eae ten and 
false worship, and legerdemain, which carry 
men into various impostures, and to groves 
and Ellens, and also many trees of divers 
sorts, and stones.” 

He also shews that similar ordinances 
appear in the Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
and that amongst the laws of the reign 
of Eegbright, a.p. 740, the 148th canon 
is—“If any man, following the custom of 
the pa introduce diviners or sorcerers 
into his house, of‘attend the Iustrations of 
pagans, let him*dé penance for five years.” 
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It may be asked, then, how has it hap- 
pened that the veneration paid to wells has 
‘continued in Ireland even to the present 
iday? To this question it is not very easy 
to give a satisfactory answer. It may be 
remarked, however, that no evidences have 
‘yet been discovered to shew that similar 
local ordinances were made to destroy their 
continuance in Ireland, and that it may 
hence be inferred that the attachment of the 
Irish people generally to their ancient usages 
in this instance, as well as in their funeral 
lamentations, May-fires, and many other ce- 
remonies of a religious character, derived 
from the same eastern and pagan origin, 
was too strong even for the power of the 
clergy to eradicate or greatly diminish. 
Certain it is, that the pilgrimages to Lough 
Derg, which, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, derive their origin from the same 
‘source, were abolished by an order of Pope 
Alexander VI., in 1497, and yet the people 
returned to them again, and they are at the 
present moment as numerously made, if not 
more so than ever. And, in like manner, 
the pilgrimages to wells, even where dis- 
countenanced and punished by the Roman- 
catholic clergy, as they are now in almost 
every part of Ireland, are. still continued in 
secrecy, with a tenacity to ancient usages 
singularly characteristic of the Irish race, 
and which will ensure their existence for a 
considerable time longer. 


THOMAS DIBDIN, THE DRAMATIC 
AUTHOR. 


Tuts extraordinary writer, whether re- 
garded as a man of talent or industry, 
as an original genius or an adapter, died on 
Thursday, the 16th instant, at his house in 
Myddelton-place, Pentonville, aged seventy. 
His father was the celebrated Charles 
Dibdin, the naval song writer, and the 
author of the Padlock, the former of whose 
irentnetions will live while England has a 
ship or a sailor to man it. Thomas Dibdin 
had for his godfather the illustrious David 
Garrick, and was introduced to the stage in 
the year 1775, being then only four years 
of age, in the nt “of Shakespeare’s 
“ Jubilee,” in the character of Cupid. Mrs. 
Siddons personated Venus on the occasion. 
He received the rudiments of a good classi- 
cal education with Mr. Galland in the north, 
and was, at the age of sixteen, placed as an 
apprentice to Mr. sare (afterwards Sir 

illiam Rawlings), in Moorfields, to learn 
the trade of an upholsterer. “ But who can 
control his fate?” After a servitude of four 


ears, he quitted his apprenticeship, and 
Joined a small company of actors, under the 
management of Mr. Rickland, at Folke- 
stone, in Kent; this was in 1789. After six 
years spent in the various theatres in. the 
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empire, during which time he hdd per- 
formed in every department of ‘the drama, 
and written more than 1000 songs, ‘he 
returned to London in 1795; and after 
writing a number of dramas for the different 
minor theatres, all of which were highly 
successful, he was engaged at the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden, in the season of 
1799, on which occasion his first production 
was acted, a local piece, called Mouth 
of the Nile. For fourteen years he con- 
tinued a member of the theatre; and among 
the numerous comedies, operas, :farces, &c:, 
that have, been given to the public, are, 
The Cabinet, The English Fleet, Birthday, 
Mother Goose, Jew and the Doctor, Valen- 
tine and Orson, and Past Ten o’Clockh— 
pieces that.will keep possession of ——— 
while a taste for the drama exists. T 

number of his —— dramatic writings 
during a period ears might appear 
incredible, but won hey pee orem the 
public. He lived in intimacy with the most 
eminent men of his time, but it is a subject 
of regret that he passed the last few years 
of his life in comparative indigence. At 
the period of his. death he was employed in 
arranging and compiling a complete edition 
ss his wes sea, songs, by — of the 

rds of the Admiralty, under the 
of Lord Minto, for which a waharona ans 
paid to him, and shortly before his death he 
received the sum of £100 from the Royal 
Bounty Fund. He was married twice. 
One of his sons by his first wife holds a 
respectable employment in the Post-office. 
By the second wife he has left a young 
family quite unprovided for, and we hope 
that some of the whose treasuries 
his writings have enriched,* and the actors 
whose present popularity his patronage 
aided so materially, will not permit the 
widow and children to endure the winter's 
_ now that “poor Tom’s a-cold.”— 
imes. 





The Gatherer. 


Pursuit of Pleasure.—We smile at the 
ignorance of the savage who cuts down the 
tree in order to reach its fruits; but the 
fact is, that a blunder of this description is 
made by every person who is over eager 
and impatient in the pursuit of pleasure. 
To such the present moment is as every- 
thing, and the future as nothing; he bor- 
rows therefore from the fature at ‘® most 
usurious and ruinous interest ; and the con- 
sequence is, that he finds the tone of his 
best feelings impaired, his self-respect di- 
minished, his health of mind and body 

*Thepantomimeof Mother Goose produced more 
than £20,000 profit to the managers of 


Garden 
12,000 to the pr 
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destreyed, and life reduced to its very 
dregs, at a time when, humanl speaking, 
ould 


the greater portion of its comforts sh 
be still before him.— Bishop Shuttleworth 


Remedy for Worms.—Cowhage is a pow- 
erful and the only safe remedy for worms 
in the intestines, and having only a mecha- 
nical action, it may be given to the most 
delicate infant; all that is necessary being 
to mix it with a little jelly or thick water 
gruel (the latter is preferable), taking care 
that it does not touch the skin of the face 
and hands ; there is no danger in the con- 
tact with the moist part of the lips, conse- 
quently nothing is more easy than to ad- 
minister it with a spoon. e dose for a 
child may be from five to ten grains, or even 
more, for it is not medicinal; and an adult 
may take from fifteen to thirty grains with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. In most of 
the books ou domestic medicine the dose 
for an adult is given at from five to ten 
grains, but the writers evidently knew little 
of the modus operandi of the article. The 
effect of this remedy in general worm cases 
(we have no proof of its having been bene- 
ficial in cases of tapeworm, but we do not 
see why it should not also attack the tape- 
worm,) is astonishing.—Merle’s Domestic 
Dictionary, Part IT. 

Madame D. had a magnificent cat. M. 
de C. amused himself one day by killing it, 
for want of something else todo. Madame 
D. caused to be set in her own house, and 
in the houses of her friends, all sorts of 
mouse-traps ; and when three or four hun- 
dred mice were caught, she had them put 
into a box, which was forwarded to Madame 
de C. at ~, Sohal heat The lady 
eagerly o; e box herself, expecting to 
find a SS ene new modes; the mice 
jumped out and presently filled the house; 
while at the bottom of the box was found a 
note directed to Madame de C. :—“* Madame, 
your husband has killed my cat—I send 
you my mice.” 

Thorwaldsen. — The following anecdote 
of Donatello the sculptor, may be happily 
applied to Thorwaldsen, the moment he 
gave his last stroke to his celebrated Statue 
of Byron :—When Donatello was giving the 
last stroke with his mallet, he cries out to 
the statue— Speak ! 

The Past.—When the act of reflection 
takes place in the mind, when we look at 
ourselves in the light of thought, we dis- 
cover that our life is embosomed in beauty. 
Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleas- 
ing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic 
and terrible are comely, as they take their 
place in the pictures of memory. The 
river-bank, the weed at the water-side, the 
old house, the foolish person, however 
neglected in the passing, have a grace in 
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the past. Even'the corpse that has lain in 
the chambers has added a solemn ornament 
- a house. The soul a not — either 
eformity or pain.— Everson’s Essay on 
Spiritual y vthapg 3 
A sailor on board one of her Majesty’s 
ships, who had been for many years on a 
foreign station, and had hardly ever been 
on shore, asked leave to have a trip by land, 
and accordingly proceeded to Alverstoke, 
where, for the fret time in his life, he wit- 
nessed a funeral. He was evidently very 
much suprised at the ceremonial, and when 
he returned on board at night, could talk of 
nothing but what he had seen in the 
churchyard. “ Why, what d'ye think they 
do with the dead co ashore?” said he 
to a shipmate. “ How should I know?” 
said the other. “ Why, then, Bill, may I 
never stir,” replied Jack, “ but they puts 
*em up in boxes and directs ’em.” 


An Odd Direction.— The following is a 
verbatim copy of the direction of a letter 
bearing the Manchester post mark, lately 
received at the Post Office, Altrincham: 
—“ Not knowing the persons name for 
the carrier Cheshire betwixt Boden and 
Manchester the Man is marked with small 
Pock and has boy with him.”—P.S. It got 
safe to the person intended for. 


Gratitude.—The humane man is he to 
whom the sight of the misfortune of another 
is painful, and who, to relieve himself, is 
(so to speak) forced to succour the dis- 
tressed. The man of inhumanity is he 
for whom the spectacle of. another’s misery 
is an agreeable sight, and who, in refusing 
to aid the wretched,’is prolonging his own 
enjoyments. Now, these two very different 
men are nevertheless both occupied in 
giving themselves satisfaction, and are both 
moved by.exactly the same spring—that of 
self-interest—the only difference is, that 
one of them is an amiable and the other an 
unamiable person,—that is all! But, it 
may be said, if we do everything from a 
principle of self-love, we owe no gratitude 
for benefits conferred. We answer, that at 
least a benefactor has no right to require an 
acknowledgment, otherwise it would be a 
contract, and not a gift, that he had made. 
The Germans, according to Tacitus, made 
and received presents without requiring any 
mark of gratitude. It is in favour of the 
unfortunate, and to increase the number of 
benefactors, that the public reasonably im- 
poses upon the obliged the duty of gratitude. 
—Helvetius. 


“« If I were so unlucky,” said a military 
officer, “ as to have a stupid son, I would 
certainly make him a parson.” A clergy- 
man who was in company calmly replied, 
ane think differently, sir, from your 

ther.” 
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